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Salire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

T only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.— Pore. 


—()0000— 


LETTER TO MR. JUSTICE BAILEY, 


On the Sentences of Mason Cartwricut, Mr. 
Woo.er, Mr. EpmMonps, and Mr. Mappotxs. 


| a 
My Lord, 

As I disdained to express any consciousness of 
guilt, which ought to have placed me in your power, 
when I stood before the tribunal in which you sit, you 
will not expect that I shall admit the justice, or allow 


‘the legality of the sentence, which it was your business 


to pronounce, as the official organ of the Court. Nor 
can I believe that you, yourself, are satisfied that I should 
undergo the penalty of such sentence, from any inten- 
tional violation of the laws of the land. I am thus com- 
pelled to suppose myself a sacrifice to an inclination to 
support an existing system, rather than comply with the 
general wish of the great majority of the country for their 
reform. I say the wesh ; for broken-spirited, indiffer- 
ent, or despairing, the people begin to resign themselves 
up to the fate they see no means of avoiding, and to 
contemplate the national ruin, as an event not to be 
counteracted by any exertion. In the awful calm, which 
is mistaken for quiet, broods the desolating tempest, and 
the devastating storm; and the measures taken to pre- 
Vor. VI. No. 23. 
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vent its bursting, 
augment its fury. 

What effect, let me coolly ask of your lordship, can you 
anticipate from such sentence as you have pronounced on 
sue? Can you imagine, or can the rest of your brethren 
consider, that to tear me from the comforts of life, and 
iyom the free exercise of my limbs for fifteen months, 
will giake me more in love with the corruptions I have 
hitherto opposed. Willit mvet my atiections to the laws, 
of which | have been denied the protection, while I am 
suffering under their perverted applic ation? Is it to induce 
me to love my country the more, that I am treated as an 
alien, and an enemy ! ! Will England become dearer to 
me in chains? or the glories of the land reconcile me to 
an undeserved. imprisonment 2? Fools, brutes, knaves, 
and cowards may be disciplined by stripes into obedi- 
ence: but men endure wrongs with impatience, and pant 
for an opportunity to avenge them, fam no longer a 
citizen of Britain. My richts, my liberties, have been 
wrested from me. 1 have been treated as a foe , and ts 
it possible [ean retain the feelings of a friend? Hac 
you been torn by a revolutionary faction, from the seat 
of justice, and thrown into some unwholesome dungeon ¢ 
what bad been your feelings? The misery had been pro- 
bably keener, than any it is possible to inflict on healtly, 
and youth ina just cause ; but would the injustice have 
been greater, than that inflicted upon one, who feels no 
consciousness of crime—who is oppressed by no sense of 
ult ? ? 

The miserable case made outagainst the defendants by 
the Crown, might have induced you to pause, before you 
pronounced a sentence, from which, however hopeless, 
it is my duty to appeal te a paramount authority. [aim 
aware, that such an appeal cannot serve myself—that I 
must bear the privations you have assigned me—but if l 
could save any other froman exorcise of power, unknown 
ay I believe to the intention of the law, I may rescue 
some future citizen from being galled by unmerited pu- 
nishinent, into an enemy of the state, he was bord to 
love, and to defend. 

{ pass over, al present, the tadecé:ment, with tl . Tre- 
mark, that there have been judges, who would have 


may retard its period, but will only 
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trampled it under their feet, as a nullily, against which 
it was nof requisite for an Englishman to have been 
placed on his defence: and proceed to ask you, how you 
can recuncife to yourself the knowledge o the circum- 
stances under which the defendants were tried, with the 
sentence which you were the instrument of proneuncing ? 
You know that every man who is accused ought to go 
before a Jury of his peers, without any prejudicali on of 
his case! otherwise, there is no fair trial: and any 
other than a fair trial, affords no ground of sentence 
from a court of justice. You know, that the alledged 
offence for which the defendants in this case were forced 
upon their trial, was made the subject of condemnation 
in a proclamation of the Regent; in which an act, not in 
contradiction to any known “law, was declared to amount 
almost to high treason. This effectual prejudication was 
made in the name of the highest authority of the realm. 
It was made by the collective government of the eri 
and particularly addressed to those magistrates, who, 
special jurymen, by the eorruptions of the law, eoun 
necessarily have to determine upon the merits of the 
case! Does not common sense, and common justice, ery 
shame on such a procedure? Was it posszbée that any 
reformer, in such a case, could obtain justice? Must it 
not necessarily address every prejudice against the de- 
fendants ; and summon every fear in array against them ? 
Net content with this; but as if anxious “to prejudge 
in every Way the question, Mr. Baron Garrow added Aes 
degal sa%ction to the ménisterial delusion, and dared 
to prejudge a question, without knowing, or caring 
about the facts, which might have come before aunsely 
totry! Nay, so near was this event, that he wa 
actually sitting in judgment, in another court, under the 
same roof, while this question was actually tried’ Can 
vour sense of moral or judicial, or legal propriety, ada! 
of this, as a mode of proceeding, either credilable to the 
law, or to its administration! Can any circumstances, 
or the rec essity of supporting any system, warrant sucu 
deviations from the rules which are equaily necessary to 
guard, and to mark the enactments of the legislature’ 
What dependence can in future be placed by the present 
defendants upoa any legislative protection, er the 
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guarantee of any general principles of equity; haviag 

had justice, ia the present case, not merely poisoned in 
its source, by a special jury, but in the fountain itself, by 
a proclamation from the executive head! and as soon as 
the stream, thus corrupted, began to flow, the bitter in- 
gredients of Mr. Baron Garrow’s speech was thrown in 
to render the charm more perfect. Besides all this direct 
interference, to prejudice the ease of the defendants, 
there were a thousand false alarms sounded, a thousand 
misrepresentalions made, to render the reformers as 
odious as wild beasts, to incite every fool and knave to 
hunt them into the ministerial toils, and to secure them 
in the nets of a perverted law. Could a constitutional 
English judge have sanctioned proceedings, consequent 
upon such an origin? Are the courts ef law to take no 
cognizance, on behalf of a defendant, of matters that 
thus openly deprive him of any proteetion from the law ? 
What avail the best principles, and the best enactments, 
if they are to be thus evaded. 1 do not participate in 
the common opinion, that the laws are good—but if they 
were, such practices would render them useful only as 
engines of persecution. 

We now arrive at the striking of the jury; and al- 
though you did silently concur in : the strange decision 
read from a written paper by the Lord Chief Justice, f 
will be bold to say, that the practice is not founded on 
the law ; and if the practice be not so founded, the deci- 
sion against us must have been illegal. I feel all the 
force of its injustice ; and if my feelings could be brought 
to a sacrifice of an affection for m country , 1 feel that it 
has no further claims upon my ead must now 
love it for its own sake, not for the benefits 7 confers on 
me. I[ must fight its battles, and respect its laws, be- 
cause it may still protect those who are dear to me. For 
me, it has severed the link of mutual obligation ; though 
I must still hold it dear, as the friend who has stooped te 
wrong me, or as the lover would regard the mistress of 
his adoration, who refused to return his love! That I 
was silent, at ‘last, on this subject, in the court, you can 
readily account for. When the court had erected itself 
into a court of last appeal—when it closed the door 
against any examination of its opinions—when it declared 
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the non-observance of the forms of the laws, was imma- 
terial—when it assumed the power of stating what it 
could not know, that any other jury would have arrived 
at the same conclusion—when it took upon itself to de- 
termine that a mode of procedure evidently partial could 
not result from improper molives—when it reduced these 
matters to affirmation on its own part, and forbid nega- 
tion on the other, one could nol be satisfied of its justice, 
but though still feeling that existing tribunals ought to be 
respected ‘to enforce that order, without which society can- 
not exist, | was compelled to submit to a power which 
I could not ack nowledge in this case to be fi, irly exerted. 
As I then told your lordships, it was possible to conceive 
a case in which society might sacrifice an individual, for 
the preservation ef its “real or imagined interests ; but it 
would be too much to expect the individual whe suffered 
should upplaud the sacrifice ef himself. 

We come now to the trial; and | am equally bold to 
say, that if the law decs not absolutely express the right 
of the subject to challenge ror CAUSE, in every case, and 
under all circumstances, it is because it does so express 
it in such instances, that its spzrzt and entention cannot 
be mistaken ; —but, at any rate, neither law, nor prac- 
tice, nor custom, nor reason, nor justice, (if | am any 
judge of these matters) sanctions the refusal of our 
claims, under the pretence of not establishing precedents, 
while the refusal establishes a precedent which cannot 
bul be fatal to defendants in all crown prosecutions. The 
motives of the judge on the trial for refusing that which 
the defendants claimed of right, need not "be inquired 
into, since the defendar.is were led to believe they had an 
ulterior remedy, by appeal to the House of Lords. The 
learned judge, however, after some months consideration 
closed that door against appeal, by refusing to sign the 
Bill of exceptions. The Court of King’s Bench still re 
mained open; but it was open to no purpose, for it has 
solemnly declare i, that an irregularity which destroys 
the effect of the law, and removes iis advantages, is im- 
material. Against this decision, in the face of heaven, 
and to the tribunal of the Deity [ appeal ;—and as time 
las filed an ex-oflicio avainst all the parties (lo speak 
technically) I have only ‘to hope for this wrong, I rial 
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have the advantage of confronting its authors, at a bar, 
Where no influence can prejudice right—where judges 
who cannot err will form the court of a final appeal— 
and where expedience and convenience, are alike un- 
known. 

Let us now look a little at your lordships singular 
«doctrines, in the observations you made previous to your 
passing the sentence of the Court. Tt is as plain as any 
common mathematical demonstration, that the read 
erime of the defendants was the belief, and promulgation 
of the doctrines of RADICAL REFORM! It had been-other- 
Wise quite out of the question for you to descant on the 
principles of representation. [ will not cail it a gross 
presumption on the part of any man, to say that Major 
Cartwright acted under a delusion, upon that “ single 
point ;” but I will say it was an unfair advantage to take 
the opportunity, the safe opportunity, where no reply 
aould be heard, of censuring the constitutional doctrines 
of that able and excellent individual. You are quite 
aware that before the public as arbiters, no man on the 
bench dares to meet such a question ; and it was a little 
too much to expect, that we should acquiesce in doc- 
trines, merely because we were not at liberty to rebut 
them. Be assured, Sir, that on this subject, you are 
under the influence of a sad dgf,tston, if you suppose 
that your observations made the stightest impression upon 
your hearers. Their minds and yours are so very dif- 
ferently constituted, that until you make them judges, 
and place them in the same atmosphere in which you 
live, and move, and have your being, it will be quite in 
vain to hope to influence their opinions by what they 
consider only in the light of an interested sophistry. 
Those who SHARE the BLESSINGS of TAXATION, may 
agree with your lordship that taxation produces blessings ; 
but until you can prove it as pleasant to go without 
food, as to enjoy it, you will n<ver persuade those who 
are compelled pay taxes, that it is as pleasant as to 
receive them; or those who are not represented, that it 
is as well, and as fitting to dispense with representation, 
as to par€tipate in the advantages of a representative 
governmént! As you have not repeated, or insisted 
upen your dlessings of tawation, I may presume you 
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save abandoned that idea, which you assuredly have not 
mduced any man to take up. who is compeled to furnish 
his share of the blessing; perhaps you have, even 
already, abandoned the ideas of government you em- 
bodied in your speech on Friday last. If you have not, 
allow me to assure you that all the defendants are per- 
fectly aware they are in direct opposition to those of 
every statesman, who deserves the name. A judge may 
he disqualitied to judze on these points. He may, from 
long habit, have learnt to consider the laws the origin, 
inste: ul of the safeguard of rights ; as a bigotted de- 
votee often mistakes the human eymbols of the divinity, 
for the divinity himself! It is very probable, the wor- 
ship of stocks and stones might have been deduced from 
rational motives. A stone, ora tree might have been 
sel apart, as marking the place of the ‘worship of the 
Supreme Being ; ant d the first wanderers might have pro- 
vided themselves with parts of these memorials, not as 
deities, but as remembrances of the Deity. Their igno-~ 
rant posterity, having only the emblem, and incapable 
of appreciating the original, prostrated themselves before 
the senseless relic. 

This, to me, is not an inapt simile to the conduct of 
those, ‘who lose the idea of right, in the contemplation 
of its memorial, the law! May T tell you, Sir, with- 
out offence, that rights and Jaws, are matters as distinct 
as the ALTAR, and the Derry. You ‘took the trouble to 
examine the doctrines of radical reform ; and to recog- 
mise them as comprising the wniversal suffr age, of every 
aduit male. Now, Sir, as the law does not yet render it 
criminal to hold such an opinion. for what purpose was 
it introduced? You could not hope that your opposition 
to the doctrine, delivered in so loose a manner, and in @ 
mode so totally divested of all argument, could operate 
any change in the conviction of men, who have embraced 
it, after as complete an investigation into its merits aud 
objections as their minds are capable of entering into. 

Was it to make some littie addition to a case “deplora- 
bly weak, that this tirade against radical reform was in- 
duleed in? Otherwise, it was useless ; and in this view 
reprehensible. The defendants were compelled to hear 
—they were tied to the stake, and must endure the bait- 
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ing ; but their minds could not be influenced. They felt, 
if you had not been a judge, but an equal, and before 
fair and unprejudiced arbiters, they could have most sa- 
tisfactory refuted your positions, with even more facility | 
than they were raised. 

Your appeal to history against right, was an extraor~ 
dinary means of evading a question, it was impossible te 
meet, What has right and reason in common with the 
despotisms erected in every age to suppress the one, and 
to destroy the other? Would it have been any reply to 
the moral ethics of Socrates, that there never existed a 
period, or a nation, in which they were ia force? This, 
in effect, was the answer which was given him; and his 
punishment was DEATH, for daring to propose an in- 
novation! But will you, Sir, reverse the decision of all 
the world ;—and, resting on your own decision, proclaim 
that he was justly punished, because his principles were 
before unpractised, and unknown ? 

Your position must be carried still farther, or it is ut- 
terly worthless. Every amelioration in the condition of 
the human race, every improvement in science, every 
advance of the arts, must be condemned as criminal, if 
the page of history should not stamp them with credit ! 
Do you not perceive that there is much antecedent to 
history? Do you not see, that Solon must have lived, 
before the historian could record his laws? And are you 
not aware, that had you been an Athenian judge when 
Solon was requested to amend the bloody code of Draco, 
it would have heen just to have fined Solon a hundred 
pounds, and imprisoned a few of his friends, nine, fifteen, 
or eighteen months ; because in all the histories which 
you might then have read, you had never met with the 
principles he laid down! Histary can only record what 
passes. No history could regulate the business of the 
world, when it first began to afford matter for history. It 
is in the nature of man, we are to look for rights—not in 
the history of his actions, or the laws made to regulate 
his passions. 

Independant, however, of all this, the matter was irre- 
velant. Thousands, and tens of thousands, in this coun- 
try, have gone before a much higher tribunal than the 
one in Which you assist, and have proeaimed those rights 
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which you have ventured to proscribe. That tribunal 
has never ventured to put forth your doctrines, that daw's 
ereate rights. There the evasion 15, that’ the right 
erists ; but that every society, or the part cf society 
which holds the sword of power, may hold what rights 
it pleases in absolute abeyance :—or else, it is pretended 
that the mocde in which the right’ is to: be en joyed, de- 
pends on the will of the strongest,—that w Ulin all cases 
being determined by the interest of the party !’ This lat- 
ter principle you adopted ; by saying that every man 
was represented, though he did not possess any voice in 
the representation, because the representatives were the 
representatives of the whole, and not of the parts of the 
body politic! Would you, Sir, and your friends, be 
content with virtual taxation, we would be satisfied 
with virtual representation. Let your friends pay the 
taxes, and we care not about their imposing them. They 
may bless themselves to all eternity, if they will, with 
income taxes, property taxes, assessed taxes, and what- 
ever taxes they may prefer. But while you insist upon. 
actual taxation, we demand its antidote, actual. repre-. 
sentation ! 

If the interest of the whole were attended to, we might 
admit, that whoever elected the representatives was im- 
material. When the Commons’ House combatted the 
tyranny of the crowned despots of our country, no one 
asked: by what means they were collected together. 
They were performing the national duty, and the nation 
was content. The interests of the people, and that of 
the representative body, were identified ; and when the 
public good was the common object, any nicety of en- 
quiry into the means by which it was effected, became 
unnecessary, And had the Commons still fought the 
battles of the people, no one had ever thought of the 
pig-styes of Appleby, or the huts of Gatton or Sarum! 

But since we are driven upon the necessity of enquiry, 
we must revert to the reason of the case. If a House of 
Commons selected in any manner, represented of neces- 
sety the whole of the people, why Were not a few hun-- 
dreds of the citizens of London, taken to represent the 
whole people! Why distribute the representation of all, 
if any set-of men who might walk into St. Stephens, be- 

Vou. VI, No, 23, 
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came, thereby the representatives of the whole nation. 
It is quite evident, that this was not the principle of re- 
presentation whic h dictated the origin of parliament. 
The members were collected from different parts of the 
kingdom, that the opinions of all, or of the great majo- 
rity, micht be collected ; and there can be no question, 
could ihe history of the first parliament be produced, 
that all but the retainers of the feudal chiefs were ad- 
mitted as electors. Jt is in full evidence, that every 
Sreekolder was admitted to vote in county elections, un- 
til the reign of Henry VE. when a Law suppressed ea 
RIGHT—a matter not so very singular as that laws should 
create rights. What does your lordship think of such a 
law! Or, will your lordship, when a freecholder under 
furty shillings a year shall appeal to you for the recove-~ 
ry of his right to yote, admit his claim, because he can 
shew Aistorically there was a time when the right was 
possessed ? If not, and you know you would tell him 
you could not de this. why did you ask us to produce a 
period, or a history, in Which universal sufirage had bee: 
noticed as cur ent, When you must have known also, 
that if eee had, we should have derived no benetit from 
its production } 

if Jaws produced mehts, laws must have been afee 
dent to the existence of man! What rights had the fret 
men? Were they derived from pre- existing statutes ° 
Then statule-books must have been rained from. the 
clouds! and acts of parliament descended in showers from 
Heaven! Were this asserted, it would be said of them, 
as Goldsmith: said of the wooden images and crucifixes 
which the French peasantry told a had been manu- 
Srcts ured inn Lleaven, that they had but cduinsy wor Aunen 
ihere! 

4, iat an idea of aconstitulion must your lordsitip have, 

» decin it, a concatenabon of results trom the caprice of 
nat x Jegistature?—that an abstract constitution is no- 
thing bal the floating wisdom or folly of any party that 
may chance to hold the reins of power; and that every 
particle ef such folly or wisdom, whieh happens to as- 
sume the shape of a statute-law becomes therefore part 
and P parcel of the constitution ; and sen ae 50 moulded 
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trary interpretation i ina court of justica, as reason, or 
casuistry, as honesty, or interest, may predominate! 

Let us try your historical test a little more closely. | 
siy wherever freedom has prevailed, it has prevailed in 
consequence of, and in degree with, the participation of - 

ie people in the appointment of their legislators. There 
were slaves at S} parta, but the Spartans were not slaves. 
There w ere slaves at Athens, but the Athenians were not 
slaves. There are slaves in the United States, but the 
citizens are not slaves. [f you will contend that any 
portion of the people of this country ought to be slaves, 
you will be at least intelligible, which at “present you are 
not. But I contend that no man ought to be a slave ; 
and that as every man would break his fetters if he could, 
he would he justified in the act, if it were in his power. 
Mad the slaves of Sparta rebelled, their masters would 
nave destroyed them, had they been able; and if they 
had not been strong enough to subdue them, the slaves 
would have risen into freedom, a new empire might have 
been formed in a successful rebellion, and one of the de- 
scendants of those slaves, seated in the tribunal, might 
have passed sentence of death upon the posterity of the 
Spartans for disturbing the social order of society, by 
claiming those rights which his progenitors had refused 
to the ancestors of his judge. 

Until the establishment of tha North American Re- 
publics, all governments werea compound of power and 
delusion. Some were made free, that others might be 
forced into slavery. It is the object of the Reformers 
that all may become free!—that reason may induce the 
powerful to surrender their —e and the oppres- 
sed to banish their angver—that 


— the chains of love, 
Combining all below, and all ahove, 








May extend its endless lin ks to every part of the uni- 
verse. ‘This may be a delusive hope, but the principles 
cannot be delusive; for they are deduced from the source 
of all benev: alence, the Deity himself. The frowardness, 
and avarice of humanity may still prevail. Crouds may 
ve credulous, and monarchs still presumptuous! The 


groans of wretchedness from the million may still min- 
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gle with the songs of triumph of the few:—our prisone 
may encloze most of our independent individuals, and. 
our palaces may be theresort of the most vernal—but the 
distinction between vice and virtue still remains:—and 
God has commanded tus to follow the one, and to aban- 
don the other. 

[ am aware that a very learned Judye says, it is not te 
be presumed that any legislature would make laws con- 
trary to the law of God; and that no individual is to be 
permitted to suppose such a thing ever could be done! 
Whatever may be the presumption of thus acting, you 
are aware, iny lord, that history, the historical testimony 
of which you are so fond, can furnish abundant instances 
in which God and haman legislation have been at mortal 

variance. And, with the leave of your learned brother, 
{ will just hint, that in such ¢ vases, no matter for the pre- 
sumption, every individual must, and WILL judge for 
himself. Ask the whole host a martyrs, of which 
every eee is s justly proud, what they thought of this 
ght of the legislature, that 
bound en to the stake, and tortured them with flames. 
Will they, the “holy army of martyrs,’ whom our 
church says continually praise the living God, for hav- 
ing endowed them with strength to bear all things for 
his sake, will they sanction the declaration that no man 
must pause to consider whether the laws he is required 
to obey, are in consonance with the laws of his Creator ; 
or that he should hesitate which to obey, his earthly, or 
his heavenly master ? 

I must now bid you farewell. You will continue to 
sentence others, and J must continue to bear the evils to 
which your sentence has consigned me. For the solace 
of those whom you may condemn, may you never meet 
with one who feels his burthens less heavy at his heart 
than I, who would rather bear your displeasure in a 
dungeon, than my own upon a throne. For your own 
sake, may you never be called upon to reach an indivi- 
dual through so many barriers which he thinks ought to 
have been respected. Our next meeting, in some pro- 
bability, may be before a tribunal where we shall meet. 
on equal terms. To that hour, I defer all hostility—and 
in that hour it will perish in the blaze of justice. That, 
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you should be candid enough to give us credit for no ill- 
intentions, we are bound to thank you; Whatever we 

may think of the value of the maxim that the evil enéen- 
tion constitutes the very essence of all crime:—and in 
shee for your candour, let me say that T most heartily 
wish the | Te alee system had fewer blemishes, to defend, 

that a supposed necessity might not compel its frienda 
to so many acis of eigeninasl justice. 

[ remain, 
My Lord, Xe. 
J. WOOLER. 


——+- -—-_— 
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LETTERS OF THE RLACK PWARF. 
a 
From tte Black Dwarf in the hing’s Bench, to the 
bellow Renve at Japan, 
THE BLACK DWARKE IN PRISON! 
Respected Finend, 

Here am 1 safe at last ;—within a few 
teet of my old apartment, and with some of my old com- 
redes not many yards from ime. They, who have been 
here ever since, scem as merry ax myself, who have 
danced upen the billow, scaled the mountain, and 
sported on the verdant meadow in the interval! What 
am | to think of this?) Surely the philosephers fool us ; 
who tell us man cannot be happy, save in the fall enjoy- 
ment of the faculties that nature gave him. [tis ridicu- 
lous. He can be degraded to any thinss—even so low, 
that slavery and imprisonment : shall be no punishment. 
J am salistied that your real criminal experiences no 
compunctions 5 except perhaps at the point of death, 
when the fear of the unknown world, and of that dread 
bourne from which no traveller returns, startle his ima- 
gination with apprehensions. [t is now midnight; and 
yet the busy hum of men is by no means stilled. The 
promenade is tilled with prisoners enjoying themselves 
with ail the avarice of pleasure! And why should they 
net? Thou hast seen the ships m which the Europeans 
trade to China, and Japan! and with what numbers they 
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are crowded, who voluntarily, and even eagerly imprison 
themselves for the sake of a precarious and a trifling gain 
—nay, peradventure for @ oss ; for the pursuits of com- 
merce are as frequently prejudicial, as otherwise. A 
poet of this country exclaims— 

What a piece of work is man! 

How noble in reason, how intinite in faculties, 


in form and moveinent how like an angel ; 
In apprehension how like a God! 


Weil, there might have been a time when all this was 
true; but it was before wealth became the general deity 
—before kings were crowned to govern, and bishops mi- 
tred to instruct! Since the world has been civilized, that 
is, subjected to a barbarian government, I will not say 
as by law established, this fine portrait of humanity has 
become obsolete ; and though we might still exclaim, in 
astonishment 
What a picce of work is man 

We must for all the rest, insert— 

How contemptible in reason ; 

How ridiculous in faculties ! 

In form and movement, how like a monkey! 

In apprehension, how like an ape! 

I am almost tempted to believe, that I have been ‘ mis- 
taken all this while:’—that my anger has been mis- 
placed, and my indignation directed towards an improper 
object! I am almost tempted to believe my old acquain- 
tance, the Marquis of Londonderry is not in fault—that 
indifferent as are his pretensions to the superiority of hu- 
manity, he is more of a man than the myriads that he 
dares to despise, and ventures to control; just as any 
thing with a human brain would be more than a match 
for all the apes on the mountains of Borneo! He hasa 
right to be imperious, if he can find those who submit to 
his dictatorship. The only guarantee of freedom, is that 
men will not be slaves. It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, whether men put on the yoke themselves, or 
kneel, or stand guiet while itis put on, Every man 
wishes to be the lord paramount of his species ; and if he can 
find a race who will Iet him mount upon their shoulders, 
whose fault is it, if he spur them to the devil? J am of 
opinion, that tyrants have more reason on their sides than . 
sdaves! Look at the Emperer of Japan. He is but 
cue! Granted, that his minions amount te a hundred, 
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a thousand, ten thousand, or a hundred thousand, yet 
his slaves are in numbers fifty times that amount! In 
whom does the shame and guilt of tyranny rest '—who 
are to blame tor the slavery? Ab! my friend! if the 
world will be lost to virtue, what matters it who 
directs the world! It might as well be all placed in 
the hands of the Emperor of China, who bids the uni- 
verse be thankful that it never heard any thing about 
him! 

} shall begin to think ¢yianés a very respectable sort 
of folks. Say that one tyrant has ander his control 
thirty millions of slaves ; and what do yousay, but that 
he has more sense than the thirty millions to whom he 
says come, and they come; go, and they go! Grant, if 
thou will that the interests of the thirty millions are in- 
jured by a despotism, what is that to the despot? His 
are the beiter secured; and as talent is the distinguishing 
characteristic of humanity, if you shew that one cankcep 
inany in awe, you ouly shew he is their superior. De- 
spotism can never exist, where MEN exist, ‘This isan 
axiom I will defend azainst the world. Where despotism 
does exist, it only proves the absence of manhood ; and 
where man lives not, it is immaterial what wild beast is 
called monarch of the forest! What is it to me, whether 
the wo//, or the fox, invades my poultry-yard! What 
to me, whether the lion, or the tiger, molest niy sheep- 
fold? Men formed for submission care not to whom 
they submit. Ary noise will frighten the hare. H 
matters not whether it be the rustling of the sportsman 
through the thicket, or the unperilous step oi Lhe plough- 
boy. 

How ludicrous thou aud I have often deemed it, to 
see twenty or thirty slaves treinbling at the lash! How 
have we laughed at the terrors which would have seized 
the slave-driver, if the slaves had had sufficient courage 
to have seized him, and have laid the whip about his own 
shoulders! What spell could have prevented them ? 
Death is the condition of life. Every man must once 
fee] the death-pang :—and he who braves it in the midst 
of life, feels not half the pain of him who suffers it in 
silence to sap nis frame, and call him by iingering tor- 
ments to the grave. Existence is not life, or tae cadbayze 
feves! and lives in more fruition of enjoyment than falls 
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to the lot of all the hewers of wood and drawers df 
water, that the world eer heard of! Life consists only 
in the enjoyment, or'the expected enjoyment of life. We 
may be indifferent to the clouds of to-day, in the hope 
that it will befair to-morrow ; but who would agree to 
live for ever in misery, and to drag on a hopeless 
existence with nothing in the perspective to atunefor the 
derkness of the passing day? Ee who is not happy has 
no business with life, but in the endeavour to be happy. 
We were not meant tc live in torment, or to torment 
each other. Ah! my friend, were’all men to put a pro~ 
per value on existence, there could be no such things as 
slaves or ‘tyrants. ‘The former would not serve, and 
the latter could nol command. Things, however. are 
different:—and until reason shall obtain her proper em- 
pire, they will continue so. Power will triumph over 
the unmanly fears it excites: and cowardice will trem- 
ble at the shrine, instead of defying the idolatrous 
divinity. 

kam on my way to prison, which is to be my lot for 
fifteen months! This Ido not like; but shall I therefore 
repine, and exhaust myself in murmuring ? I thank the 
Gos, I know my duty better. I am unconscious of hav- 
ing offended them, and they shall protect me. I will be- 
lieve Lam an instrument ‘in their hands, to show to the 
world, thet in-a just and honest cause, there i is comfort 
and consolation in a dungeon. | am, it is true, but an 
atom in the scale of resistance to injustice; but I am AN 
Atom, end | will vindicate the rights of an atom! and 
set an example to every atom of the duty which it ought 
to perform, in vindicating THE CHARACTER of AN Arrom! 
We are all atoms; Dut if every atom would do its duty, 
we should soon ascertain the importance even of atoms’? 
But Jam forgetting, that it is the present business of such 
atoms as myself to suffer. Well, my friend, let us show 
them how atoms can suffer, and perhaps the 4 giants will 
be ashamed of sufferance. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARE. 

P.S. i shali address thee next from Warwick Gaal’ 

Let not the term affrighi thee. If palaces are the gaols 


Jf princes, Why should not gaols be the palaces of tree~ 
men ¢ , 
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“2 My Masters of Misrule! IT have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Otp Pray. 


wen ee 


446. All the known governments of the world have the evi- 
dent principles of corruption in themselves. They are com- 
posed of jarring elemeats, and subsist only by the alternate 
prevalence of these over each other. Tlie splendor, luxury, 
self-interest, martial glory, &e. which pass for essentials in 
Christian governments, aie totally opposite to the meek, hum- 
ble, self-denying spirit of Christianity ; and whichsoever of these 
finally prevails over the other, the present form of the govern- 
ment must be dissolved. Did true Catis tranity prevail through- 
cut any kingdom entirely,—the riches, strength, glory, &ce. of 
that kingdou, would no longer be au object ‘of attention to 
the governors or the woverned 3 they would become a nation of 
priest and apostles, ‘and totally disregard the things of this 
world*, But this is not to be expected: I only mention it to 
set before the reader ile natural consequence of it.—David 
Hartiey. Observations on Man, &§c. 4748. 

447. On tiie ground of general principles, were the advan- 
tages un the side of annuality ever so slight-—or even altoge- 
ther wanting,—especially when it is considered, that under the 
6riginal sysiem not only was it actually established, but the good 
effects of it were even at that time so manifest and undeniable, 
—on this ground, ere with any colour of reason, or pretence, 
er any hope of the reputation of sincerity, drdenniality can 
continue to he set up in preference to it, can it be otherwise than 
that some grounds—some specific aud determinate grounds— 
taust iu support of such alleged preference be produced 2 'Yo- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles First, (16 C. Lc. 1.) at 
the opening of the long parliame nt—the so often repeated and 
so long observed engagement, for the annual holding of fresh 
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* This striking sentiment has been adopted by that profound 
thinker aud orvament of his country and his kind—the author of 
‘ Apecrutnerus, whose reasoning opon it may be found in Art. 
281, of these extracts, 


How charmivg is Divine philosophy !— 
and I would add,—never more lovely than when thus stepping 
forth in the majesty of truth, she with a word, dispels the cant, so- 


phistry, and hypocrisy, that have cheated, abused, and roughé 
ridden the nations for the last enghteeo heudred years. N. 
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parliaments, having been so long and so continually violated, as 
to have become in mens’ conceptions obsolete,—trienniality 
was, for the first time, established by law, instead of it. Tri- 
enniality, and not annuality? Why? Because at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, Parliament did not feel itself strong 
enough to exact any thing more, to exact the restoration of the 
original and so thoroughly approved but unhappily so long des- 
paired of state of things. In Charles the Second’s time, (16 
C. IF. ¢. 1.) the legitimacy and despotism, which led to the Re- 
volution, having for four years been reseated on the throne,— 
the provisions extorted from the piety of the father being found 
too efficient, were repeated; these repealed, others, the merit 
of which consisted in their inefficiency, substituted. In Wil- 
liam’s time, (6 W. & M. c. 2.) the insufficiency of the provi- 
sions dictated by Charles the Second having been so fully and 
So superfluously proved by experience, others less inefficient 
were substituted. Here too, however, instead of being annua 
the duration was triennial. Triennial! Wiy? because by this 
time the value of a seat to the occupant was pretty fully under- 
stood; and for the giving to it the utmost duration, and 
thence the utmost value which at that time had ever presented 
itself as endurable, the two above-mentioned precedents fur- 
nished honourable gentlemen—the honourable gentlemen of 
those days—with a pretence. Comes the new dynasty of the 
Gwelphs, and now one of the first acts of the first of them (2 
G.I. c. 38.) was to poison the constitation of the country, of 
that country, the voice of which had ealled him to the throne. 
Most probably the scheme was in the greater degree, if not ex- 
clusively, the scheme of the honourables among his advisers ; 
the benefit to them being as manifest, as to the ill advised mo- 
narch it was problematical. ‘Their constituents had seated them 
for three years ; they seated themselves for four years more, AN 
ANALOGOUS RETALIATION WOULD HAVE BEEN ANOTHER 
GUNPOWDER PLOT, NOT CONTRIVED ONLY—PEUT EXE- 
CUTED. How long shall principals continue bound by chains 
of iron,--lrustees by nothing but cobwebs? According to 
these wen, to such a degree was the nation adverse to the 
new King,—all the official establishment, added to all the army 
and the majority of the peerage, would not without the con- 
tinued service of these honourables, have sufficed for his sup- 
port. Well then—if it was so—(not that it wasso) what was he 
better than au usurper, fenced about by this guard of petty ty- 
rants? The monarch was no usurper; he was fairly seated. 
Not so, honourable gentlemen. What shall we say of their 
successors ?~-suceessors seated by the original sin of their fore- 
fathers; seated by the same breach of trust ?—Jeremy Bentham. 
Plan of Parliamentary Reform, &c. 1817. 
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#48, Ill fares the land—to hadt’ning ills a prey! 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes aud lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath bas made; 
But a bold peasantry—their country’s pride— 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of land maintain’d its man; _ 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life requir’d, but gave ne more ; 
His best companions—innocence and health, 
And his best riches—ignorance of wealth. 
But, times are alter'd! Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene— 
Liv’d in each look, and brighten’d all the green,— 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shiore, - 
_, And rural mirth and manners—are no more ! 
Oliver Goldsmith.—The Deserted Village, a Poem, 1770. 
449. Concerriing myself, | bear no more malice to the man’s 
person than I do to my dear father; but I hate that cursed 
principle of tyranny that has so long lodged and harboured 
within him, which has turned our waters of law into bluod ; and 
therefore upon that malignant principle, I hope this High Court 
(which is an habitation of justice, and a royal palace of princi- 
ples of freedom) will do speedy justice ;—that this lion which 
has devoured so many sheep, may not only be removed 
out of the way, but that this iron sceptre, which hath been 
lifted up to break this poor nation in pieces like a potter’s ves- 
sel, may be wrested out of the hands of tyrants;—that my ho- 
norable clients—the people of England (for whom J am an 
unworthy advocate) may not only taste— but drink abundantly 
—of those sweet waters of that well of liberty, whicl: this re - 
nowned army hath digged with their swords, which was stopped 
by the Philistines—the fierce Jew—and the uncircumcised Ca- 
naauite; the hepes whereof made me readily to hearken to the 
call to this service, as if it had been immediately from heaven,— 
being fully satisfied that the prisoner was long since condemned 
to die by God’s law, (which being more noble and ancient than 
any law of man, if there had been a statute that he should not 
die—yet he ought to be put to death notwithstanding,)—aud 
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that this high Court was but to pronounce the sentence and 
judgment written against him, And though I might have been 

sufficiently discouraged, in respect that my reason is far less 
than others of my profession; yet, considering that there are 
but two things desirable to make a dumb man eloquent, namely, 
a good cause y and good judges,—the tirst whereof procures the 
justice of heaven, and the second—justice upon earth,—and 
thinking that happily God might make use of one mean man at 
the bar amongst other learned counsel, that more of his mind 
might appear in it, (for many times the less there is of man, 

the more God's plory doth appear, and hitherto very much of 
the mind of God hath appeared in this action.) I went as cheer- 
fully about it as toa wedding. And that the glory of this ad- 
ministration may be wholly given to God, £ desire to observe, 
to the praise of his great name, the work of God upon ny own 
spirit, in his gracious assistance and presence with me, as a re- 
turn of prayer and fruit of faith, believing that God never calls 
to the acting of any thing so pleasing to him 4s is this most ex- 
cellent court of Justice, but he is present with the honorable 
judges and thove that wait upon them, Ihave been some times 
of counsel against felons and prisoners ; yet I never moved the 
court to proceed to judgment against any felon, or to keep any 
man in prison, but I trembled at it in my thoughts, as thinking 
it would be easier to give an account of. mercy and indulgence, 
than of any thing that might look like rigour; but now my 
spirits are quite of another 1 temper, and | hope it is meat and 
drink to good men to have Justice done, and recreation to think 
What benefit this nation will receive by it. And now, my Lord, 
I must, as the trath is, conclude him guilty of more transcendent 
treasons and enormous crimes, than all the kings in this part of 
the world Lave ever been: and as he that would picture Venus, 
must take the eyes of one—the cheeks of another beautiful 
woman—and so other parts, to make a complete beauty—so, to 
delineate an absolute tyrant, the cruelty of Richard the Third, 

and ail the subtlety, treachery, dissimulation, abominable pro- 
jects, and dishonourable shifts, that ever were separately in any 
that swayed the English sceptre, conspired together to make 
their habitation in this whited wall. ‘Therefore | humbly pray, 
that as he has made himself a precedent im committing such 
horrid acts, which former kings and ages knew not, and have 
been afraid to think of,—your “lordship yand this high court, out 
of your sublime wisdom and for justice sake, would make him 
an example to other kingdoms for the time to come,—that tie 
kings of the earth may hear, and fear, and do no more so 
wickedly; that he, which would not be a pattern of virtue 
and an example of justice in his life, may be a precedent to 


others by his death-—John Coole, Barrister. King Charles, 
his Casc, Sc. 1648 
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BRIDGE STREET HORDE !1!! 
—-O— 


Four indictments, presented by this band of black 
orethren, have been thrown out by the City Grand 
Jury, during the preceding week. The plain English of 
this is, that four dimés in one week, have the agents of 
this horde been turned out of a Grand Jury-room, with 
slanderers written upon their foreheads! How can any 
of the /ords and ladies whose names are intended to or- 
nament the lists of this society, sufler themselves, by 
implication with the acts of their agents, to be branded 
as slanderers of so gross a description, as not to be able 
to substantiate an ex- -parte statement, when there is no- 
thing to rebut their accusations, but ‘the evident marks 
of their own falsehood. It is remarkable, that it is in 
THE CITY wliere all their indictments are thrown out. 
The editor wondered much tlat an indictment against 
him should ‘have been negatived, as-he is well aware of 
the dislike which corruption entertains of her nails being 
pared to the quick ; but seeing almost every indictment 
thrown out by the City Grand Jury, he could not avoid 
‘s ispecting there was some general reason for such uni- 
form rejection of these infamous Bills ; and upon enquiry, 
he was informed the political character of one of the 
agents of the Asseciation was too well known in the City 
for any Jury to find a Bill im the presentment of any 
Bill in which he was concerned. Our readers may en- 
quire of Mr. J. B. Sharpe, whether this be true; and 
Whether this eealthy, and worthy personage, is the 
fac totum—the very Dicky Gossip of the Con- 
stitutional Association! They may also ask thiis 
sentleman, Whether in the lack cf more praise- 
worthy employment, he does not know sume one who 
used to write dirty paragraphs for the foul-mouthed 
Boetor Slop :—whether he does not know some one who 

had been so generous to the poor, as net to have re- 
tained an account of parish disburscments in @ most sa- 
‘isfactory manner :—whether he has ever heard of a 
map, Whoin a dilemma applied toa Cheap Aldermag 
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for security, io order to ayord a still more unpleasant di- 
Jemma :-—iu short, they may ask him, whether the fact 
of his being an official, and an ofticious member of the 
society, would not be a sufficient reason in the city, and 
amongst those who know, to induce any jury to throw 
out any bill of accusation, which had no other evidence: 
than his own in its support! When these questions are 
answered, we are prepared to ask a great many more ; 
but in the city we are happy to believe it is quite unne- 
cessary to ask any questions, Mr. J. B. Sharpe being so 
well known. Fer the information of county juries, par- 
ticularly those of Middlesex, we wish some one would 
publish a full and particular account of the life of this 
gentleman. Asa piece of biography, it would be pre- 
eminently useful to gentlemen who are obliged to have 
recourse to their brains for subsistence; as it is believed 
no one with so very little, ever turned them to so good 
an account. The gull- catching, and gudgeon-fishery im 

which he is now employed, will be best appreciated, by 
the following list of flat-fish, flounders, gulls, and eud- 
geons who are al ready hooked:— 





Asorne, FB. (Gordon), Colonelof the Aberdeenshire Militra, 
1,000]. Alexander, in;same regiment, 3001. Brother, a Major 
and Assistant Quarter Master General, 900]. Cousin, Major Ge- 
neral ia India and Colonel of a regiment, 3,000!1. A cousin, Cap- 
tain Navy, 7001.—5,9001. 


Amnerst, B. (4mherst) Pension, 3,000].; Lord Bedchamber, 
1,000]. ; retired Ambassador, 2,5001.—6, 5001. 


Ayvessury, E. (Bruce Brudeneli). Colonel of Militia, 1,0001. 
Brother-in-law, 5,300]. as Foreign Minister.—6, 300). 


Avursronn, B. (Meneage Finch). Uncle Edward Fineh, is a 
Lieutenant General; a Groom of the Bedchamber, and Colonel of 
a regiment of Foot, 2,200!. His brother, Heneage Finch, hae six 
benefices in the church, 3,000]. His uncle, Daniel, has a church 
living, and is a Prebend of Gloucester, 1,000]. His brother, 
George, is on the half-pay in the Guards, 2501.—6,4501. 


Bor ton, B. (Ord Pawlett), His uncle is an Admiral, 1,000. 


Other relations ive livings io the church and a Prebend, pan 
ay 000].—4,000I. 


Baipeewater, EB. (Egerion). A Geueral in the Aymy, Co- 
Jone! of a regiment of Horse, 2,000!. His brother mss gle 
ptebead of Durham, 2,500), and two great livinzs ia the church, 
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2,000!. His niece is wife of Charles Long, who is joint Paymaster 
of the Forces, 2,000]. who has a pension of 1,5001. which he has 
had for 19 years,and whose wife isto have a pension of 7501. after 
his death, and whose brothers have six church livings worth 3,000I. 
Two female relations of the Earl have 7001. and who live in one of 
the palaces. The Eari is master of Greetham Hospital, Durham, 
with great patronage, snd with a salary not specified.— 13,7001. 


Browntow, E. (Cust.) A Lord Lieutenant, Colonel of Mi- 
litia, 1,000!. Nephew-in-law to the Earl of Bridgewater. Two 
brothers having four church living, including a Canonship of Wind- 
gor, 2,500]. A brother a Captain in the Draguon Guards, 500]. 
Another brother a Captain in the Army, 400]. This Earl is bro- 
ther-in-law to Charles Long.—4,4001. 


Carpican, E. (Brudenell). Pension 2201. Sister's pension, 3001. 
aud apartments in a palace. They have each 1311. as allowances. 
His aunt pension, 5001.—1,282l. 


Compernmere. B. (Cotéon). Governor of Barbadoes and of the 
Leeward Islands, and Commander of the Forces, 10,2001. <A Lieut. 
General and Colonel of a regiment of Dragoons, 2,000]. A son Cor- 
uet inthe 2d Dragoon Guards, 3001. A brother with two church 
livings, —- He is brother-in-law of the Duke of Newcastle. 
— 13,5001. 


Curzon, V. (Curzon). His ancle has two church livings, 1,0001. 
Uncle, a Captain in Navy, 700]. A cousin, Captain Dragoons, and 
Aid-de-Camp, 7001.—2,4001. 


Danrmoutn, E. (Legge). Colonel of Militia, 1,000]. His uncle 
is Bishop of Oxford. Another uncle, a Commissioner of Navy, 
1,000]. Another uncle, an Admiral, 1,0001.; and Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the late King, 500]. Another uncle, an Archdeacon 
and Prebendary ; and has two church livings, 1,500]. His sister is 
wife of Hon. Sir Edward Paget, brother of the Marquis of Angle- 
sea, Lieut. General; Groom of Bedchamber to the King; Colonel 
28th regiment of Foot; and Governor of Cowes Castle, 3,500I. 
A cousin, Comptroller of the Viceroy’s house in Ireland, 500]. A 
cousin, with offices in Irelaud.—9,000I. 


Denseicn, E. (Fielding). He has a cousin, Captain Navy, 700I. 
Another relation, a Police Magistrate at Queen’s Square, 600], 
Cousin to Lord Winchelsea. A cousin’s husband, named Marriott, 
a living in the church, 500].—1,8001. 


Exeter, M. (Cecil). Almoner to the King. A brother, Cornet 
in Dragoons, 300]. A sister, wife of Pierpoint, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at Stockholm, 1,200].—1,500', 


Herrronn, M. (lngram Conway Seymour). Lord Lieutenant of 
a county ia England and one in Ireland. Lord Chamberlain of the 
Housedold, 3,000]. Two of his brothers, Robert and Henry, sine- 


cures, 16,0339]. Another brother, George. a synecure, 13,5501, They — 
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have had these for many years. He is brother-io law of ihe Mai 
quis of Londonderry, and uncle of Lord Castlereagh! He is bro 
ther-in law to Lord Southampton. One of bis sisters marned a 
Mr. Hatton, which marriage has produced us George Hatton, 
Examiner of Excise, 850). Rdward Fineh Hatton, Commissioner of 
Stamps, 1,000]. G. F. Hattov, Gentleman Usher, 2001. a-year, a 
Major-General in the army, soc]. He had a brother Hugh, whos 
dead, but he has left us a son who is a Captain inthe Navy, and 
who is also Serjeant at Arins attending the House of Lords, 3,500]. 
and this man married a cousin of the Farl of Berkeley. Another son 
of brother Hugh, (a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Foot Guards, 8001.) 
married a daughter of the Marquis of Cholmoudeles ; and Unis one 
is Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, 2,5001. Another 
son of brother Hugh is Captain in the Life Guards, 5001. A daugh- 
ter of brother Hugh married a Mr. Morier, and we have Mr. J. 
Morier, Secretary of Embassy to Saxony, 1,073]. and Mr. D. H. 
Morier, Consul Geueral at Paris, 1,672]. Another son of brother 
Hugh is a Lieutenant of Dragoons, SO00!. A sister of the Marquis 
married a son of the late Duke of Newcastle. Another sister is house- 
keeper at Hampton Court Palace, 3001. The Margnis’s present wife 
is daughter of Viscount Irwin. Her nephew is a Captain in the 10th 
Dragoons, £001,—3 4.5781. 


Newcsstin, D. (Pelham Clinton). Lord iieutenant of a county: 
Steward and Keeper of sherwood Forest and the Park of june. 
and Bish Steward of Retford. His mother a pension, 1,0001. Her 
second husband, C. Crauford, a Lieutenant General and Colonel 
of a Regiment of Horse, and Lieutenant Governor of Teigumouth 
Castle, 3,0001. This man (or his brother) has a pension of 1,200%. 
The present Duchess's brother, George Munday, Captain Navy, 
i00l. Another of her brothers, a Major General, 1,000]. There 
are two other Mundays in the Army. The Duke’s cousin, W. Clin- 
ton, Lieutenant General and Colonel of a Regiment, 2,200. A 
cousin married a Roddham, who is an Admiral, 1,000!. A female 
cousin married &@ Dawkins, who ts a Commissioner of Land, re- 
venue, 1,300). A brother of this Dawkins Commissiober for Auditing 
Public Accotnts, 1,200. Another of these Dawkinses Secretary 
of Legation in Tuscany, 1,503). Another Dawkins Capt. Guards, 
500]. Another Capt. Guards, 5001. Another Dawkins is on half- 
pay. A Fynes, a cousin of the Duke, is a Prebendary of West- 
minster. Rector of St. Margarel’s, Westminster, has another 
Church living, 2,500]. This man’s sen, who is member for Ald- 
borough, ts a barrister, and ts something ta the Coilege of Christ 
Church, Oxford, ~18,9001. 


Warsinguamy B. (Deo Grey.) A Major General in the Army 
and Licutenant Coloucl of Draguons, 1,03C1. His brother is an 
Archdeacon, a Prebend, a Chaplain to the King, and has several 
Church livings; but we state no sum, as bis benefices were in- 
cluded under the head of Guildford. ‘This Lerd and his brothe: 
have tWo peusions, 1,200],—2, vol. 
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__ WELLINGTON, {). (Welle ley.) His pensions amount to 12,5311.; 

00,0001, granted him in moucy to purchase estates, the interest of 
this 3 is 35,0001. this makes him 47,5311. Heisa Field Marshal; 
Master General of the Ordnance, Colonel of regimeut of horse, and 
of foots; Colonel in chief of Engineers; Colonel in chief of the 
Artillery, 18,2101. Several other sources of emolument, with 
patronage enormous, This man has already cost the country. 
more than a Million of Money.—65,74 Ll. 


Wincnensra., BE. (Finch.) A Lord Lieut. Pension of.2,060l. as 
late Comptroller of the Windsor establishment. [ia neice ts wife 
of Lord Robert Fitzyersld, who has a pension of 800. The Earl 
has a cousin (Hatton) Receiver General for the County of Kent, 
2,000]. at least. ‘This man’s eldest son, a Gentleman Usher, 2001. 
Another cousin (Finch Hatton) a Commissiouer of Stamps, 1,000). 
This one bas married a daughter of the Duke of Montrose, Ano- 
ther cousin inarried a Hope.—6,0001. 


e-em wm er mem nr eat = = 
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SPECIAL JURIES. 





Mr. Sheriff Waithman has been at length roused into 
a due sense of the importance of the special-jury ques- 
sion, and obtained an appointment of a committee of the 
Common Council, to enquire into the subject. We have 
much pleasure in recording that Mr. S. Dixon seconded 
the proposal, for placing substantial citizens upon the 
lists, instead of trading adventurers. It shews that 
although a staunch tory, he does not want to catch his 
game by foul means, like some —-— thousands we could 
name. Where was Mr. Sherilt Williams? Has he not 
‘et recovered from the effects of dining with Mr. Alder- 
man Rothwell, the worthy treasurer of the Bridge-street 
horde ; and, what in the city is almost as respectable, 
the patron of Mr. J. B. Sharpe! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Various communications have been received and will be peedily 
attended to 
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TO MR. JUSTICE BAILEY. 


Sir, 

If I could have divested myself of a ¢ onviction of 
presumption, [ should have been amused at the foliv of your 
giving a lecture to the venerable Major Cartwright, on the oc 
casion of passing sentence upon him the other day. A SECIS 
you consider the M: AjOr, as labouring under a ereat “delusion,” 
because of his entertaining the doctrine, that every man of adult 
years, ought to have a voice, in the election of the members of 
that House which is to make laws, affecting his properts, iis i: 
berty, and his lite. But, S ee vou favour us with vour res. 
sons for thinking that the Major’ s opinions upon this subject, 
are delusive 2? What right, distmet from tyrannical usurpa- 
tion, have any set of men to engross to inemucive s,s by coll 
sion and management, the Aypomtine nt of a marzo rity of wheat 
should be the Commons House, and thereby fraudulently 
make laws suited to their own selfish purposes, which cn 1 he 
binding upon their fellow subjects, without their consent: ane 
whose best interests are sacrificed to the cupidity of an atrocious 
CONSPIRACY Of boroughmongers ? You must, Sir, give us 
much better reasons to satisfy us, that such a system is jus! 
and beneficial, than you have already done to persuade us o! 
the blessings of excessive taxation; or, your reusous, believe 
me, will make as little impression upon us, as your assertions, 
You cannot be ignorant that the people, from one extremity 
of the country to the other; one and all, (with the ev 
ception of the Tax caters, and Jocusts ef the system only 
consider your panows upon that subject, as emunatin 
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e 
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from the most wilful “ delusion :” or trom the mest. erimina! 
and self-mterested intention, to pay court to, and serve the 
cause of corruption and misrule. Under these circumstances | 
cannot think that your conduct was in good tate; or wat it 
well became vou, sitting as you did inthe judeament seat, to 


read a lecture, to the Virtuous, and venerable man, who lisp 


oF aiat 


pened to be brought snes vou, for conduet, whiel: ta ns 


Vew of the case, entitled him te honours. and rewards: 
stead of punishment, and reprocel And [ast 


{ mh VOU, Ss you 
talk of “delusion :”’ did it neve Becur to Vou, toexumiue vour 
own motives and options: in hes ty ascertain. whether there 
may not be, in vour own breast “ delusions.” that stand 
“2 ovreat need of correction’ bt von hav atY 
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stand acquitted at the tribunal of your own conscience ; 
{ can assure you, that you are not so acquitted, at the 
bar of public opinion. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion of the country, that fills me with so much astonishi- 
ment, as the sentiments of the Judges, in defence of a 
evstem, the direful effects of which, in every frightful form 
of huinan wretchedness, that can appal, or sicken the 
leart of sensibility, it is their office to behold and punish 
in one unceasing round of dreary uniformity. So ab- 
horrent is that ennleck to my imagination, and if I know 
any thing of my own heart, “ I would rather be a dog 
and bay the moon,” than sit in judgment upon the nuor- 
berless cases which come before the Courts; in which 
the objects to he tried and punished, are so clearly the 
victtins of misrule, oppression, aad misery, as often to deserve 


pity, and commisseration, inste ad of condemnation, and punish- 
ment, 


June 4, 182! 
& 4 fk , 





LET TER 


To Sir Charles Abbott Knight, and the other Justices, an- 
potnted to HEAR and to deicrmine, according to law, the 
vartous causes which are entercd for trial at the common 


Bench of Justice, usually denominated the King’s 


B: nek, 


Crentlemen, 

If, in addressing vou under this appellation, in- 
stead of the ordinary style which courtesy tas introduced, of 
your Lordships, I am deviating from the customary rules of po- 
liteness, let at uot be supposed that Iam deticient in that respec, 


which all men owe to the wise and virtuous, 

Before 1 proceed to the purport of this letter, let me notice 
au observation made by a learned gentleman who has entered 
upon the race course of promotion, with odds in his favour 
who, speaking of the British Courts of Justice, has been gra- 
erously pleased in his obsequious pleadings to say, that fur a 
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man to conduct liis own defence, was ‘ to nose the Judyes 1, 
ther Courts.” Of all the insolent attempts exhibited, in the 
various gradual encroachments upon public liberty, and na- 
nonal rights, this is the most audacious. For a long period, 
the Courts of Law at Westminster, were denominated by their 
nght name—“ the Common Bench ;’—alterwards, they were 
called the “ King’s Bench,” because the sacred person of the 
King, in common parlance, included the whole state ;—but, at 
length, out comes a black gown and patched wig gentleman, 
who proclaims the Courts of Law, and of Justice, to be the 
“* Judges Courts!’ Next term we may be told from equal 
authority, that our Courts are the Courts of their Lordships, 


the TIPSTA FFs; and the County Courts, belonging to Lord 
Bridle and Co., of Ilchester. 


_ Really, Sirs, these are extraordinary times ;—the race ground 
is crowded with Law Students; the BEST, who won the last 
sweepstakes, never went at this speed; and let our Bonches 
be but once filled with such pleaders, and the proceedings of 


the old Stuart Star Chambers, may be venerated as the archives 
of the liberties of the world. 


This digression has had for its object, to rouse the reader 
to a sense of British right :—let us look for a moment to British: , 
paw. 


The British law, which every maa, who is a subject of Great 
Britain, is bound to understand, as thoroughly as the Lord 
Chief Justice himself; and which I pronounce in the teeth of 
all the wearers of wigs and gowns, that every man who can read 
the English, French, and atin languages, is as capable of un- 
derstanding ; consists of two parts :— 


The printed law contained in Acts of Parliament, callec 
depes scripte, or laws written :— 


The common law of mankind, not written, or printed, callec 
pezes non scripte, or laws not written. 


The printed laws we have only to read, and to obey:— we 
do not want Justices or Judges to tell us what they, mean. 

This would be slavery, beyond that ever imposed on mortal 
man. ‘The Romish church says, the Bible is the word of God; 
and therefore ordinary men cannot comprehend it:—you must 
have priests and parsons to expound it; but it never entered 
the mind of the greatest despot, to pass laws by common men, 
in the common language of the country, and to decree, that out, 
of seventeen millions of people, no one should understand 
these laws, except a score of men privileged to wear wigs with 
three tails, 
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f say then, that Il can read; and what is more, I know that 
{ can, and do, understand the laws of my country; and I as- 
sert, that by the laws of my country, every man has a right, as 
plaintiff, or defendant, to plead his own cause by himself, or 
by his FRIEND, or by his sergeant, or his attorney ; and if you 
ask me for this doctrine, in the written law I give it, and I 
challenge the whole of the order of white wigs and black gowns 
to disprove it. See 3 E.1.¢ 29; and in the Mirror, c. 2. s. 3. 

So much for the written law—now for the unwritten. 

Before barristers were ever heard, or dreamt of, Courts of 
Justice were established, and every man exercised his right of 
defence iu his own way ; and by common law, it is invariably 
decided, that the most ancient custom determines the right: it 
is therefore idle to waste cne moment in discussing, whether b 
common law, a man has, or has Lot, a rigAt to defend himself, 
by a friend. 

“These observations must be considered as preliminary to the 
following recital, which is published, not so much in the ex- 
pectation of producing an effect upon the conduct of the 
parties to whom it is addresed, as to convince the reader of my 
couviction, as to the proof which was adduced against the 
defendants in the cause after mentioned. 

Having learned that a geutleman for whom I have long 
entertained great respect and veneration, for private cha- 
racter and public virtue; was to be brought up for judg- 
ment, upon a charge preferred against him for a conspiracy ; 
J resolved to accompany him to the Court, and I did so, with 
2 mind unimpressed as to the facts of the case, never having 
heard or read a line of the evidence, which had been given 
against him, until Mr. Justice Best read the proceedings in 
open Court. 

Upon going to court a letter was put into my hands, request- 
ing me to submit such observations as the case should appear 
to warrant, to the court, in mitigation of punishment, or arrest 
of judgment; on behalf of one of the defendants, who was 
incarcerated in prison for a political offence, accompanied with 
some facts, all of which being in the hand-writing of the de- 
fendant, appeared fully to warrant me in demanding, that the 
court should receive them. ‘The cause was called :—the pro- 
ceedings were read—aflidavits were put in by the various 
defendanis, with the exception of the one who was in prison ; 
the language of two of these atlidavits was objected to by the 
court (which I had thought was bound to hear, before it could 
determine) when the first named defendant was called UpoB, 
and addressed the court in mitigation of punishment, 
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The second defendant, Maddocks, was then called; and he 
requested that one of his friends might be heard in his bebalf; 
but he was informed, by the Lord Chief Justice, “ THAT 
CANNOT BE ALLOWED.” 

Now then I say, in the open court of all England, that unless 
there be an act of parliament, of which I have never heard, and 
it can be proved that the whole people of England have 
formally consented to relinquish one of their chief rights ; this 
decision is not in unison with the law; and I place my assertion 
on the authorities before stated, against the dictum of the 
Lord Chief Justice, without any personal consideration, but as I 
would state two opposite axioms in science. 

The court having peremptorily decided that the defendant 
should not be heard by his friend, he was driven to the alterna- 
tive of reading an address, which had been written for another 
stage of the proceedings; and although it was admitted, that 
the evidence of his offence, was /ess than the evidence 
against two others of the defendants; the court mits discretion 
awarded lim a greater punishment. 

At this period, I ventured to present myself to the notice of 
the court; [ stated that I had a letter from one of the defend- 
ants, requesting me to say a few words in his behalf, as he was 
én prison; and added, that I claimed to be entitled by law to 
do so; inasmuch as the observations which I should make, 
would have reference not tothe person whom | represented 
alone, but to all the other defendants, who were included in 
the same prosecution. 

I was ordered to sit down. That appeal, therefore, which 
I was prevented from making cn court, and before sentence had 
passed, I now make out of court, and after sentence bas 
passed, Whether it would have had the effect of arresting the 
judgment of the court, I know not; one thing I know, it may 
arrest the judgment of the reader. 

As, however, I rose in court without one letter having been 
written, or one argument arranged in my own mind, relying 
sulely upon the ability which God would bestow in the vindi- 
cation of his own attribute immortal truth ; I cannot pretend 
that the following address is precisely that which I should have 
used. There ts an ardour acquired by the mind in speaking, 
which writing does not impart—I will however give it as I 
think I should have done, with that statement which it is rea- 
sonable to allow to an abridgement of this kind. 


My Lords, 
_ [mse at the earnest solicitation of one of the 
defendants in this cause, to submit such obervations as, upon 
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the best consideration I can give to the subject, may tend to 
promote the ends of public justice. 

I do not stand here on his behalf, to solicit ony indulgence : 
I do not wish to excite any feelings of commiseration ; much 
less to ask for any extension of mercy: because I do not think 
it in the legitimate province of your Lordships, to exercise any 
discretion. I have ever considered the attribute of mercy, to 
be placed alone in the hands of the sovereign; and although it 
has sometimes been ungraciously wrested from him, I am not 
disposed to acquiesce in the opinion, that 1t ts rightly placed in 
the discretion of a minister of state, or a minister of law : yours, 
my Lords, is the guardianship of rigid Justice, with her ever 
scales, her dexter sword, and her shaded vision. You are 
sworn to administer the Jaw, which ia my estimation 1s incom- 
patible with the exercise of discretion at any time, or under any 
circumstances. tin 

Standing here therefore to demand the administration of the 
law ; to the law I shall make my appeal, and to the law alone ; 
and T say on the threshold of that appeal, that if God has be- 
stowed on me any discernment, the parties now standing on the 
floor of this Court, notwithstanding the verdict which is record- 
ed against them, are innocent of the charge preferred against 
them. 

Let it not be said that Iam calling in question the character 
ef the Jury who tried this indictment. Ido no such thing: 
whether that Jury have given an improper verdict, from the un- 
due influence made on their minds by the Advocate hired by 
the Prosecutors; or from the misdirection of the Judge; or 
from any other cause, is immaterial for my argument, I say, 
and I say broadly, that it is the duty of this Court, up to the 
last moment of pronouncing judgment, if it can be clearly and 
demonstrably shewn, that the verdict is not supported by the 
evidence, or that the evidence was not of a legal character and 
description, to arrest the judgment. 

News let us turn to the evidhien, Messrs. Edmonds, Maddox, 
Major Cartwright, Messrs. Wooler and Lewis, are charged with 
the crime of conspiring together to do an unlawful act. 

Seven witnesses are called, and Mr. Justice Best reads the 
whole of their evidence. ; 

In this evidence, there is not one single word; nay, there is 
not a single /etfer, which bears out the charge, that these five 
persons ever spoke together on the subject matter of the Indict- 
ment; on the contrary, I assert, that a charge of murder, oy 
blasphemy, of burglary, is proved as incontestibly by this evi- 
dence as the charge of a Conspiracy. . 
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The Counsel for this Proseci t on having totally failed in sub- 
stantiating the shadow of a charge against those parties of a con- 
spiracy, previously to the meeting, which was complained of ; 
and if proof of a conspiracy before the act charged were not 
given, the case was at an end: (for we all recollect Mr. Justice 
Bailey’s decision, as to refusing any evidence posterior to the 
crime charged in ‘the Indictment at York, by which all the history 
oi the Manchester Tragedy was suppressed, which would other- 
wise have been substantiated wpon Oath ;) I say the Prosecutor 
having totally failed in this proof, has had recourse to that‘ 
which although it has been related to a Jury; which although it 
has found its way into the notes of a learned Baron of the Ex- 
chequer ; which notwithstanding it has been read with so much 
emphasis in this Court; I take upon my self fearlessly to declare, 
has no more right to be read in this cause, than’ the slander 
heaped upon the Queen by the Attorney-General could be urged 
in evidence against the Cabinet Ministers, upon an Indictment 
for conspiring to libe! their lawful Sovereign. 

W hat is the evidence which is so much relied upon? That two 
Newspapers were published by Edmonds and Wooler, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred miles apart, after the conspiracy whicli is 
said to have existed, had been consummated ; but in the publi- 
cation of which papers, it is not even pretended, that any one of 
the other three Defendants were in any way concerned, or even 

had any knowledge of. 

Let us then analyse this charge: tive Gentlemen are accused 
of Conspiracy, and there is a total absence of even the shadow 
of a proof. 

Failing in that, a Newspaper is produced, and one of the 
Party is charged to have conspired with himself to print this 
paper: for observe, if wo persons were not engaged 1 in this act, 
it capnot be used in proof of a conspiracy; it may be evidence 
of a libel or of a seditious speech, but it cannot be read in proof 
of a charge for Conspiracy against others, when only one person 
was concerned in the publication, 

say then, and I repeat it, that there is not an iota of proof 
out of the mouths of all the witnesses, of any oue act which con- 
stitutes the charge; and if there be found any one man at the 
bar, who can ask for judgment upon these Defendants for the 
alleged crime; who can pray for punishment on the venerable 
head of that great and good man in this case, let such a man 
ijook well to himself, lest he be detected in a conspiracy, as 
jeagued with an aristocratic Patron in the most flagraut usurpa- 
tion of the People’s rights, by assuming a power in direct vio- 
lation of the most vital law of the State. 


Loudon, June 4, 1821, JAMES MILLS. 
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NEWCASTLE WHIG UNION WITH THE 
BRIDGE STREET HORDE. 


<_--~_ 


In alate number of the Dwarf you solicit information rela- 
tive to the members of the Bridge Street conspiracy against the 
liberty of the press ; and having favoured your readers with a 
list of them as complete as you could obtain, and also their 
public declaration, with pertinent remarks, with an account of 
the character and conduct of some of their official agents, 
every true friend to his country and his species will, it is pre- 
sumed, aid you in the benevolent design, and assist in draggine 
the miscreants individually to open day, and stripping them of 
their masks, expose to the view ¢f their fellow-countrymen their 
real motives and character. It appears indeed essentially neces- 
sary to forming a right judgment of the true motives and ob- 
jects of persons obtruding themselves on the notice of the pub- 
lic, for the avowed purpose of aiding in the aceomplishment of 
a great national benefit, that we enquire into the nature of their 
connexions, relations, and dependencies on that corrupt system 
which in its progress has vitiated the great mass of the influen- 
tial orders of society. 

On looking over the list, we perceive the Society is composed 
principally of the privileged orders, lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, With their relatives and dependents, together with an ig- 
noble band of priests, and other placemen, pensioners, and ex- 
pectants. Since the commencement of the late persecution of 
the Queen, in which the church was made to take the lead, by 
proscribing her majesty’s name from the Liturgy, the conduct 
of the clergy has sufficiently developed their character before 
the people, and convinced every one of their political subser- 
viency. We need not wonder, therefore, to see bishops, priests, 
and deacons associated with other conspirators for the purpose 
of destroying the only remaining stay for the liberties of the 
people, and with it the last remains of the English constitution. 
By this means they may perhaps hope to advance their pecun’~ 
ary interests and political importance with their employers; but 
in a much greater degree will they find they have fost their 
moral influence over the minds of their deluded followers, which 
now happily comprise but a very small portion of the people. 

Fallen must be the proud aristocracy of England, in their own 
and in public estimation, and lost must be that salutary inftu- 
ence which they formerly maintained over the minds and aflec- 
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tions of the productive classes of society, when we find ahore 
forty of them so far degraded as to become members of an as- 
sociation which ts at once a libel on the Prince anc the people — 
virtually declaring the inefficiency of the executive government, 
and the evil, ungovernable dispositions of its subjects. OF 
what are our hereditary legislators afratd? Is it the press ? a 
mere arrangement of the letters of the alphabet in the shape o 
types, covered with a little printer's blacking, and impre ssed OR 
white paper! Are not most of the presses in the country not 
only at their devotion, but actually in their service? Are these 
the legitimate descendants of our old Bnglish barons 

Surely the men were of another breed, 

Who met their monarch, Jobo, at Runnymede. 

In the progress of corruption our boasted national establistr- 
ments bave suffered perhaps equally with the ancient coustila 
tion of the country, and been so far perverted from their ori- 
ginal purpose, that they may now be considered as operatio; 
to the injury rather than the benefit of the community; an 
thus iaverting the established order of society. Amongst the 
influential classes, the Whigs once c laimed the honourable cits. 
tinction of “ Leaders of the P eople !”) But how are the mights 
fallen! ‘There are circumstances occurring in the decline o! 
nations, perhaps indicative of their fall; which alike try men 3" 
souls, the sincerity of their professions, ‘and the purity and cor- 
rectuess of their principles. ‘The W higs as a body, are now ne 
riore—in law,in reason,and in common sense ne may be pro- 
nounced defunct. Their cupidity and strong attachment to the 
emoluments of corruption, in the borou ghmougering e and sen 
selling business, is sufficiently notorious ; which, added to che} r 
upprineipled tergiversation and duplicity on most public oc 
sions, and general vacillating policy of expediency, i 1s justl I 
doomed this miserable faction to the re proach and contempt of 
ail parties in the state. Enemies alike to the civil rights of the 
people, and the liberties of the press, we have found them zea- 
lousty aiding ministers in thetr measures for accomplishing the 
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destruction of both; and the prominent part they bore in th. 
Flabeas Corpus ine ome and the six Acts, will furnish Ca! 
clusive testimony of their real character. 

In Newcastle the eeate a. Whigs are the most cout: pubic af 
the party, and as a boc! “have tor some time been sliding Into 
i nsigs ufic dice. Twie eof | idte have they atten 
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personal interests are continually arising to prevent the Whigs 
uniting harmoniously on any other subject than a determined 
hostility to Refermers. Fiuding themselves foiled in all thei 
attempts to delude the people, by the superior activity and ad- 
dress of the Reformers, the Wing bankers here, after some of 
them presiding and others speaking at public meetings on 
the subject of Reform of Parliament, seemed to have 
turned round on the people and assumed an hostile aspect, per- 
haps more accordant with their real character. Accordingly 
we find Sir Matthew White Ridley, bigge and Co., Messrs. 
Lambton, Fenwick and Co., advertised as the agents of the 
ao Street conspirators against the liberty of the pe ople and 
he press, in aid of which they have ope ned books for entering 
the Hames of new members and receiving subscriptions. ‘This 
same redoubtable Sir Matthew, M.P. ‘banker, glass-manufactu- 
rer, Xe. &e, in an elaborated speech at a Whig neeting here for 
he purpose of petitioning for a Whig Reform, declared his 
opinion that the present parliaments were much to » short, for 
le tiimself bad been in two and was not yet sufficiently acquain- 
wd with the mere forms of Parliament, and avowed his 
determined hostility to Reformers, promising to put them down 


by ev ery means m his power ; Siseeas imitating the conduct of 
Parson Blackburn, and the late Lord Str athmore, who each of 


them took out their dedimus at the same time fora similar pur- 
pose. From the manner in which this speech of the worthy 
M. P. was received, (though aided by the superior professional 
eloquence of a Whig ‘counsellor, who declared he could see no 
reason why Reformers should prefer one period to another for 
the duration uf Parliaments) he has not since chosen to meet his 
brother Whigs in the town on any public occasion. He is how- 
ever particularly fearful of the liberal press; and has very 
sinictly prolibited the reading of the Black Dwarf amongst 
his servants and dependents, whom lie has threatened to 
cashier, should be find them im this respect trausgressing his or- 
ders. No wonder, therefore, that such a /iberad Whig should 
joi and aid the Bridge Street or any other band of Conspira- 
tors, to putdewn the Reformers and the Press—a task to which 
be tiuds his own talents inadequate. In parliament we find 
him attentive for the 1 nost t part, merely to minor matters, We 
did not therefore expect he should interest himself on such sub- 
Jects as the army cia bavy estimates, commitiees of supply, 

Wes or that he should aid Mr. Hume and the other little band 
of patriois in their laborious exertions to reduce the public exe 
Penditure. And though we find him assisting his friend Mr. M- 
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§24 THER BLACK DWARP. 


fo assist his friend Lambton on the question iminediately fot. 
lowing, and whish some would have thought much more im 
portant, viz. Parliasnentary Reform. Here he prudently retired 
from the contest. Though he has declared himself indepen. 
dent of his constituents, he is not wholly inattentive to parlia- 
mentary duties, and on some subjects feels himself much inter- 
ested. Of course he has often felt it his duty to interrogate 
ministers ou their intentions relative te country banks, the ma- 
nufacture of glass, the coal trade, &c. Vhe Reformers have 
little to apprehend from this man’s hostility. Instead of put- 
ting them down he has of late laboured to put down himself, 
and it may be said with much truth, that— 


‘* Now set is the bright star of Heaton for ever.” 


Amongst others belonging to Newcastle, in the list of the 
Bridge Street Society, we find the well known naine of Archi- 
bald Reed, Esq. late mayor of the town, and famous for his 
correspondence with Lord Sidmouth previous to the passing of 
the infamous six acts, in which he described the Reformers as 
on the eve of rebellion, and that arms for their use was ma- 
nufactured at a village in the neighbourhood; with various 
other statements equally true, but of which no proof of any 
kind was ever offered. When this private correspondence was 
laid before parliament, for the purpose of giving plausibility to 
the proceedings of ministers, Mr. Reed’s letter astonished the 
other members in the Howse from the neighbourhood, and Sir 
Matthew found it necessary to rise in his place and vouch for 
the character of his friend, as a gentleman of strict honour and 
an active magistrate. This sail gentleman (Mr. R.) is also a 
banker in the town, and connected with the Receiver-general 
of the revenue, by which his loyalty.may be expected to be 
secured. Mr. Reed’s banking firm being lately joined by the 
patriotic Sir Francis Blake, the influence of that gentleman is 
supposed to have prevented the Bridge Street Society being 
aided through that. medium. Mr. Reed is also Captain of a 
coyps of what is absurdly enough called Dismounted Cavalry, 
which were lately raised for the purpose of putting down Re- 
form. . Could you give me sufhcient space for the purpose, the 
story of the various military feats of this loyal gentleman would 


infininitely amuse yuur readers. 
T. W. 
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